STORMY    WEATHER

took us ashore3 whilst the Sunderland was being refuelled, a tricky
business carried out with the minimum of lighting. Maynard came
to meet me and told me that in the past few days No. 261 Hurri-
cane Squadron had destroyed 9 enemy aircraft and probably 6
more for the loss of 6. The number of aircraft in this squadron had
now been considerably increased partly by reinforcement from
Middle East before RommePs recent offensive had driven our
forces back to the Egyptian frontier and partly as a result of
operations by aircraft carriers from the Western Mediterranean,
in which the Hurricanes were flown off from a position west of the
Sicilian channel. Pilots had been double banked to cope with the
increased raids and larger number of enemy aircraft taking part.
This squadron was in action almost every day and on many
nights. A second Hurricane squadron was about to be formed and
No. 21 Blenheim Squadron had just arrived from England. This
unit had specialized in low bombing attacks on shipping and had
already scored successes against an enemy destroyer and merchant
ship off the Tunisian coast.

Glen Martins of No. 431 General Reconnaissance Flight were
keeping up their regular watch on Italian ports, supplementing the
wider strategical reconnaissance of No. 228 Sunderland Squadron,
which continued to use Malta for refuelling. Wellingtons of No.
148 were also operating again on regular night raids on Tripoli.
Malta was indeed proving its value as an integral part in
Mediterranean strategy as a whole; though it's greatest ordeal
was yet to come. The knights wto defended this important little
island in the great siege four centuries before would have been
proud of their modern counterparts.

Maynard had finished his period in command of the R.A.F. at
Malta and was about to be relieved by Hugh Lloyd; I was glad to
have the opportunity of thanking him for Ms splendid contribution
to our successful efforts in Middle East. About 3 a.m., in between
the air raids, I took off for Gibraltar.

This fortress had suffered little from enemy action, there had
been only one or two Italian raids and also a French, one after the
Oran incident. The airstrip across the racecourse was certainly
proving of great value enabling a regular flow of long-range air-
craft from home to reach Malta and Middle East. If Spain had
been hostile it would have been a very different story,, as there was
no alternative staging-port and the runway was well within range
of Spanish artillery from the Algedras side of the bay.

That evening in a Sunderland of No. 10 Australian Squadron
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